SEPTEMBER 1710        Journal to Stella
which still depends, and we are all in the dark. Lord-
president told me he expects every day to be out, and has
done so these two months. I protest upon my life, I am
heartily weary of this town, and wish I had never stirred.
13. I went this morning to the city to see Mr. Strat-
ford1^ the Hamburgh merchant, my old school-fellow;
but called at Bull's20 on Ludgate-hill, he forced me to his
house at Hampstead to dinner among a great deal of ill
company; among the rest Mr. Hoadley,21 the whig clergy-
man, so famous for acting the contrary part to Sacheverell :22
** Francis Stratford and Swift were together at the grammar school of
Kilkenny, a foundation of the Ormonde family. Two other schoolfellows
were his cousin, Thomas Swift, and William Congreve. (Forster, Life of
Swift, p. 26.) Stratford and Swift went up to Trinity College, Dublin, in
the same year, 1682 (dlumni Dublinenses). It has generally been supposed
that Budgell had Swift and Stratford in mind, when, in The Spectator,
No. 353, he contrasted 'two persons who were formerly school-fellows', of
whom one, a man of genius 'is at present buried in a country parsonage of
eight-score pounds a-year; while the other, with the bare abilities of a
common scrivener, has got an estate of above an hundred thousand pounds'.
But Swift was not at the time, nor had for long been 'buried' in the
country; Stratford does not seem to have lacked ability, and when Budgell's
paper appeared, 15 Apr. 1712, he had been bankrupt for about three
months. Seep. 462. The illustration may have been imaginary.
20  A Whig haberdasher, according to Aitken. Ryland adds that he was
a relation of Bishop Bull, for whom see p. 23 n45.
21   Benjamin Hoadly, at this time a London incumbent, was an ardent
Whig, and had been engaged in controversy with Tory Churchmen,
including Atterbury and Sacheverell. He became a hero of the Whigs, and
in 1715 was advanced to the see of Bangor. His famous sermon on the
text, 'My kingdom is not of this world', delivered in 1717, led to the
Bangorian controversy.
22  Henry Sacheverell, who became preacher of St. Saviour's, South-
wark, in 1705, quickly gained popular reputation as an orator. On 5 Nov.
1709 he delivered a sermon at St. Paul's, before the Lord Mayor and
Aldermen, upon 'The Perils of false Brethren', asserting high Tory prin-
ciples and the doctrine of non-resistance. This was a repetition of a sermon
he had preached at Oxford, 23 Dec. 1705 (Reliquiae Hearntanae, 1869,
i. 87, 169-70). He was impeached before the House of Lords, and, on
23 Mar. 1710, by a majority of seventeen, judgement of suspension for
three years was pronounced. But Sacheverell had become a popular hero,
the sense of the country was against the government, and the High Church
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